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Don’t Be a Sucker! 
What Are Special Situations? 


» Record Dividend Payments 
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A WOOO ALL 
TRUSTEESHIP 


66 E ARE engaged in the opera- 
'Y tion of an economy which is 
a sort of a mutual trusteeship. 
What do I mean by that? The days 
of the Andrew Carnegies and peo- 
ple like him are gone. The great 
corporations of our country are no 
longer owned by small family 
groups. Hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders the cor- 
porations of America... 
Can you identify the author? 
An official of the New York 
Stock Exchange? A corporation 
executive who believes that every- 


own great 


° 


one who possibly can afford to do 
so should own his share of Ameri- 
can business? 

No. 


Union Leader 


The statements were made by 
David J. MeDonald. President of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. at the Seventh Constitutional 
Convention of that union in Atlan- 
tic City late in September. 

He also pointed out that wide- 
spread public ownership is par- 
ticularly true in the steel industry: 
that United States Steel has almost 
as many stockholders as employes, 
and that: 

“Those stockholders, through the 
operation of some sort of voting 
system. employ a group of man- 
agers. Those managers are simply 
employes of those corporations. 


Then there is another group of em- 
ployes, known as the working 
force. 

“Both of those groups have this 
mutual trusteeship who operate this 
steel company, or all of these steel 
companies. This is their mutual 
trusteeship, and in the operation of 
this mutual trusteeship they are 
obliged to give full consideration to 
everybody involved. 

“Certainly the managers must give 
full consideration to the just claims 
of the workers. Certainly the work- 
ing force must see to it that the 
steel properties are operated suc- 
cessfully. because if they are not 
operated successfully, they will 
have no jobs, 


Takes Money 


“Both. of course, have an obliga- 
tion to the owners. to the stockhold- 
ers. because if there is not invested 
additional investments, new money 
flowing into these industries. then 
of course we will have a decadence 
set in in our country. 

“That we will not stand for.” 

Mr. McDonald was speaking for 
the 1.250.000 the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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irs YOUR money 


By G. Keitu Funston, President, New York Stock Exchange 


PERATION Sucker is rolling 
Q down from Canada’s largest 
city at high speed. 

|espite laws, international agree- 
ments, warnings from stock ex- 
changes and regulatory officials 
here and in Canada, despite the 
good advice of thousands of legiti- 
mate brokers here and in Canada, 
despite persuasion and horrible ex- 
amples—in the face of all this the 
United States is being flooded with 
high-pressure sales literature and 
telephone calls from a few so-called 
brokerage firms and investment ad- 
visory services, mostly in Montreal 
in the Province of Quebec. 

Unfortunately their sensational 
sales patter is all too successful. 
I’m almost tempted to believe that 
a large number of people take a 
morbid pleasure in burying their 
savings in moose pastures. 


Impudent, Brazen 


For impudent nerve and brazen 
assurance, these rat-hole salesmen 
of phony securities can’t be beaten. 

I’m on several sucker lists my- 
self—the sucker lists of firms 
which specialize in peddling day 
dreams and get-rich-quick schemes. 

Not long ago I received a letter 
at my home which called my atten- 
tion to merely a few issues in 
which profits, according to the firm 
which wrote me, ranged, not from 
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10 to a mere 100 per cent, but from 
1.000 to more than 10,000 per cent. 

These, mind you, were just a few 
such issues. The letter ended with 
the advice that I write in for the 
names of low-priced stocks which 
presumably would give me a profit 
of upwards of 1,000 per cent in the 
next year and a half. Naturally 
there would be no cost for this 
priceless information. 





Well, | intend to answer the let- 
ter 





by sending the promoters a 
copy of this article. 

Here is a classic example of over- 
whelming brazenness. A member 
firm of the Stock Exchange tells 
me that several of these gentlemen 
had the gall to walk into the board 
room of their Miami office—which, 
of course, is open to the public— 
and mingle with the firm’s clients. 
Not only that, but they actually 


i 
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were able to persuade a client to 
enter an order. through the mem- 
her firm, for the worthless security 
they were touting. The firm nat- 
urally refused to accept the order. 

Canada is a growing country 
with unlimited potential. Her needs 
for capital are enormous and U. S. 
citizens have already invested bil- 
lions of dollars in legitimate Cana- 
dian enterprises. The companies 
I’m discussing in this article have 
small claim to legitimacy. 

I have frequently spoken in favor 
of speculation——in fact. I’m all for 
it because | know what an im- 
portant part speculation has played 
and will play in putting our own 
nation’s resources to work: I know 
also how important speculation is 
and will continue to be to the 


future growth of Canada. 
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But the shoddy shysters who are 
picking the pockets of the Ameri- 
can public are not selling securi- 
ties in legitimate Canadian enter- 
prises—they are selling shares in 
dreamboats. I have heard one esti- 
mate that out of 10,000 penny-stock 
ventures touted by the high-pres- 
sure boys, perhaps only one of 
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them turns out to be profitable. 

I'd like to make it very clear 
that I am talking only of the para- 
sites of the securities industry. not 
the vast majority of honest brokers 
in this country and Canada, includ- 
ing Montreal. Probably less than a 
couple of hundred chiseling sales- 
men are tarring the brokerage in- 
dustry of two nations with their 
swindles. 


U. S. Problem 


We have the same problem in 
this country, unfortunately, touch- 
ed off most recently by the dis- 
covery of uranium in the West. 
Prospecting by stock certificate. 
though, can be dangerous business 
and is deplored by every legitimate 
broker here and in Canada. 

I would like to emphasize. too. 
that there’s nothing wrong. in my 
opinion, with keeping an eye on 
speculative uranium, gold or oil 
stocks. But don’t throw away your 
capital under the misguided im- 
pression you're investing in a sure 
thing. Don’t be dazzled by the nice 
man who offers to let you buy 
uranium-plated gold bricks below 
cost just because he likes you. 

If you want to invest in Cana- 
dian securities—that’s fine. You 
have your choice of hundreds of 
companies that are taking a legiti- 
mate part in the growth and de- 
velopment of a booming nation. 

Hon. O. E. Lennox. who heads 
the Ontario Securities Commission. 
summed up the attitude of his gov- 
ernment when he commented: 

“Our problem is to regulate with- 
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oui unduly retarding development.” 

Mr. Lennox welcomes specula- 
tion as much as I do——but, and I 
agree with him, he wants any specu- 
lative offer labelled “RISK” in big 
bold letters. 

Only last month Premier Duples- 
sis of Quebec said he would seek 
legislation “to protect savings and 
prevent unjustifiable speculation or 
transactions” in securities trading. 
He noted that “unfortunately as 
soon as governments enact new 
measures there are people—a small 
minority who seek ways and 
means of violating them instead of 
respecting their provisions.” 


Joint Warning 


Late in September the serious- 
ness of the situation was recognized 
by the Chairmen of the Montreal 
and Canadian Exchanges, who 
jointly warned their members: 

“You are no doubt aware that 
a number of high-pressure stock 
promoters are presently engaged in 
selling highly speculative stocks to 
United States residents by tele- 
phone, mail and personal solicita- 
tion in contravention of United 
States securities laws. Such stocks 
are also offered to Canadians. 

“The exchanges are aware of the 
conditions existing in Montreal at 
the present time and are seriously 
concerned with the problems cre- 
ated by such promoters.” 

The Canadian government and 
the United States have amended 
their extradition treaty to cover 
stock frauds but the law, which is 
expected to develop into one of 
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the strongest curbs on the activi- 
ties of international securities 
swindlers, has not yet been fully 
tested in the courts. 

The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission in this country is gravely 
concerned over the ease with which 
American money is being lured 
into the bankrolls of grafters and 





has adopted more vigorous and 
searching procedures in reviewing 
circulars which offer securities to 
the public. The SEC, of course, 
works closely with our own securi- 
ties industry—to the extent, to 
name one instance, of issuing peri- 
odically a list of Canadian stocks 
which it believes are being sold 
in defiance of U. S. laws. 

Many member firms of the Stock 
Exchange have erected elaborate 
safeguards to protect their cus- 
tomers. Some. for instance, have 
blacklisted over 1,000 issues be- 
cause of unsavory features. If a 
customer of one of these firms in- 
sists on buying a penny stock which 
the firm believes to have little or no 
merit, the customer must sign a 
letter saying the brokerage firm did 
not solicit the business. 








Another firm has two lists, one 
black and the other gray. The black 
list includes stocks which rate zero 
without further discussion, and in- 
cluded are some U. S. issues. On 
the gray list are stocks for which 
the member firm might execute or- 
ders for a customer—but only after 
carefully pointing out the substan- 
tial risks involved. 


The Option Ruse 


One device which the Montreal 
mountebanks evidently find unusu- 
ally effective is the option. Here’s 
the way the option works—and I 
have one in front of me right now: 

You're on a sucker list. You get 
a letter from a Canadian securities 
firm you've never heard of, in 
which the merits of the H.O cor- 
poration are praised to the skies. 
You're interested and fill in a 
coupon for more information. You 
immediately get back a beautifully 
printed certificate which says 
right in print, too—that you are 
entitled to buy a maximum of 
1,000 shares of HsO stock at 75 
cents a share. That is an option. 
With the option you'd receive a 
letter which states that the first 
public offering of the stock will 
be at $1.00 a share. 

That option may make you feel 
pretty good. The public, you rea- 
son, will have to pay $1.00 a share 

you're practically an insider. 

The catch, of course, is that the 
stock may be worth approximately 
the cost of the paper on which the 
option is printed. 

This is just one of myriad de- 


vices employed and a_ reputable 
broker will point that fact out to 
you immediately—if you will onl) 
go to a reputable broker. 

I can’t stress that too much. Be- 
fore you do business with any 
salesman who attempts to sell you 
securities on a high-pressure basis 
—check on his credentials. 

Get in touch with a member firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
or any regional Stock Exchange 
check with the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers—write 
to the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission in Washington or to your 
own state Securities Administrator 
call your local Better Business 
Bureau. The help these people will 


give you won’t cost you a dime. 





Public Must Help 


In the last analysis all the laws 
in the world can’t stamp out Opera- 
tion Sucker. To combat these vi- 
cious frauds we must have the 
help of a public which will refuse 
to buy gold bricks. We must have 
the help of a public which will join 
forces with the decent elements of 
the securities industry. 

Don’t throw your money down 
an illusory mine even though it’s 
got a gilded sign on top proclaim- 
ing “Chance of a Lifetime.” 

Don’t let the few termites of the 
securities industry undermine your 
financial security. 

Don’t fall for the glib lies and 
fancy phrases of salesmen who are 
out to take you for every cent 
you've saved, 

It’s your money—protect it. 
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Common Dividend Payments 


At New High 


WNERS of common shares listed 
O on the Exchange received a 
record-breaking total of $4,458,- 
766.950 in cash dividends during 
the first nine months of 1954. 

lt marked the twelfth consecu- 
tive year in which dividends hit a 
new peak for the period. The total 
for the latest nine months was 7 
per cent above the $4,165,539,900 
disbursed in the corresponding 
three quarters of last year. 

The admission of new issues to 
the Exchange played but a minor 
part in the establishment of the 
new dividend record, since the 
number of common. stocks on 
September 30 was only nine greater 
than a year earlier. 

Of the 1.075 common stocks on 
the list at the close of the third 
quarter, 941, or 87.5 per cent. 
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had paid one or more cash divi- 
dends during the 
then ended. 

Cash disbursements by 465 of 
the equities were identical in the 
first nine months of this and last 
year; 363 paid more in 1954 than 
in 1953, and 113 disbursed less 
this year. The “less” total of 146— 
shown in the table on the next page 
—includes 33 common - stocks 
which paid no cash dividends in 
the first nine 1954 months, al- 
though they did in the correspond- 
ing three quarters of last year. 


nine months 


21 Groups Gain 


Twenty-one of the 27 industrial 
groups made larger cash disburse- 
ments to common share owners in 
the first nine 1954 months than in 
the same 1953 period; only six 
reduced payments. 

From a percentage standpoint. 
the aircraft industry outstripped 
all other groups with an increase 
of 69.8 per cent. Payments on 
amusement industry shares rose 
29 per cent over a year earlier, and 
the gain for electrical equipment 
equities amounted to 26.3 per cent. 
Oddly enough, the number of 
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common stocks paying cash divi- 
dends during the first nine months 
of 1954 in each of these 
groups was 2]. 


three 


On the other hand. cash pay- 
ments by 6 farm machinery stocks 
dropped 18.8 per cent below a year 
ago: 16 United States companies 
operating abroad registered a de- 
cline of 16.2 per cent: and 33 tex- 
tiles declined 8.7 per cent. 

In dollars, the largest disburse- 
ment of common dividends was 
$855.498.910 by 105 utilities—fol- 


lowed by 48 petroleum and natural 
gas common stocks, $708,671,900; 
82 chemical equities. $470.861.- 
350; and 58 automotive industry 
common stocks, $379,966,540. 
There were 10 office equipment, 
10 real estate and 9 rubber in- 
dustry stocks listed on September 
30, and all 29 paid cash dividends 
to share owners during the nine 
months then ended — the only 
groups to score perfect records. 
Seventeen rail and rail equip- 
ment issues paid no cash dividends. 





Cash Dividends on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 
First 9 Months 1954 vs. First 9 Months 1953 


Number Paying 








No. of 

Issues First 

Listed 9% Mos. 

9/30/54 1954 
Aircraft Industry 26 21 
Amusement Industry 24 21 
Automotive Industry 68 58 
Building Trades Industry 31 27 
Chemical Industry 86 82 
Electrical Equip. Industry 24 21 
Farm Machinery Industry 7 a 
Financial Industry 35 32 
Food Prod. & Beverages 68 él 
Leather & Leather Products 10 8 
Machinery & Metals Industry 106 94 
Mining Industry 40 30 
Office Equipment 10 10 
Paper & Publishing Industry. 37 33 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind. 50 48 
Railroad & Railroad Equip. 82 65 
Real Estate 10 10 
Retail Trade Industry 70 63 
Rubber Industry 9 9 
Shipbuilding and Operating 10 9 
Steel & Iron Industry 38 31 
Textile Industry 44 33 
Tobacco Industry 15 14 
Utilities .... . 109 105 
Miscellaneous Businesses 24 20 
U. S. Co.'s Oper. Abroad 24 16 
Foreign Stocks 18 14 

Totals 1,075 941 





Estimated Total Per 


Payments Cent 

More Same Less First 9 mos. 1954 Change 
16 3 2 $ 59,532,950 +-69.8 
12 9 | 46,194,240 +29.0 
13 31 16 379,966 .540 5.4 
13 12 4 49,766,080 1 5.8 
33 45 a 470 861,350 +11.4 
8 13 2 146,343,020 +-26.3 
| ! 5 35,250,450 —18.8 
17 14 2 100,350,490 + 65 
19 30 14 162,565,020 +- 2.0 
3 5 -- 16,253,600 + 45 
46 4! 12 159,470,410 +119 
8 14 10 144,248 280 — 02 
4 2 “ 27,508,230 + 37 
15 15 3 93,818,370 +-21.6 
15 29 oy 708,671,900 + 38 
21 4) a 238,782,310 + 4.6 
6 3 | 13,247,600 + 8.4 
14 39 12 222,563,870 +12.9 
3 4 2 41,227,950 + 5.4 
3 4 2 15,037,400 + 85 
i 15 7 199,486, 150 + 9.1 
7 13 18 46,816,790 8.7 
5 7 2 68,563,050 +13.6 
58 47 | 855,498,910 +10.7 
10 8 4 34,130,120 + 2.0 
| 9 7 37,181,100 —16.2 
| | 3 85,430,770 =e 
363 465 146 $4,458,766,950 + 7.0 
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SPECIAL 


SITUATIONS 


By FLoyp B. Opium, President, 
ATLAs CORPORATION 


NVESTMENT in special situations 
l has been the principal business 
of Atlas since 1936. In recent vears, 
the term “special situation” has 
been increasingly identified with 
our company’s operations, 


‘ 


Broadly speaking, we regard a 
special situation as a substantial 
investment which must be fol- 
lowed up with special work, re- 
sponsibility and sponsorship by 
Atlas. It can mean rehabilitating 
a company in distress: the realiza- 


Mr. Odlum holds Geiger counter on 
uranium ore, as Vernon Pick, from 
whom Atlas bought mine. looks on. 
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tion of hidden or undervalued as- 
sets; or providing the strength to 
develop dormant potentialities. 

Typically, it is a type of opera- 
tion which requires time, patience 
and the discipline to wait out a 
situation. Normally, the values in 
our type of situations are not al- 
ways obvious or readily visible. 
Nor can results always be ap- 
praised over one or two years’ 
operation. It takes time to build 
up an enterprise and sometimes 
some special situations seem to 
stand still for a period. 

The most effective use of our cap- 
ital requires us to sell out and move 
on to the next opportunity when 
the job has been done and a spe- 
cial situation brought to maturity. 

Because of our type of operation 
we must have top personnel with 
special talents and experience to 
insure that costs will be measured 
in terms of results. This necessarily 
involves legal, auditing and travel- 
ing expenses which the usual type 
of trust does not have. 


Delta wing 
seaplane 
built by 
Convair. 
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Back in 1923 Floyd B. Odlum and his friend, 
George H. Howard, pooled $40,000 to form the 
United States Company. Seven years later 
the fledgling investment trust changed its 
name to Atlas Corp. A period of rapid ex- 
pansion followed as Atlas absorbed 21 other 
investment trusts during the depression of 
the early 1930s. 

Mr. Odlum found himself coping with the 
capital structures or management problems of 
a wide range of ventures, including a bank, a 


river barge line, a hotel supply house, a bus system, a New York 
specialty store and a dairy. This circumstance led to Atlas’ policy of 
strengthening or reorganizing companies financially and then selling 
them when they prospered—a policy which has enabled Atlas to 
realize profits of more than $60,000,000 over the last 18 years. 





Problems and work at Atlas are 
diversified and no two weeks are 
alike for any top executive and 
administrator. Each is expected to 
be adept and effective in any of a 
number of fields—even at times op- 
erating a company or a plant. 

For me, each day brings a suc- 
cession of projects, proposals, nego- 
tiations, reorganizations and other 
operations. My working office is 
pretty much wherever I must be at 
any given time. I am in constant 
touch with the Atlas organization 
in New York to work out details, 
make analyses or recommenda- 
tions and implement decisions. 

Three Periods 

Briefly. the history of the Atlas 
Corporation can be divided into 
these three periods: 

(1) From 1923 to the end of 
1929 —- when the company 
was comparatively small 
and had no public stock- 
holders, being limited to 
myself, my friend George 


H. Howard and a few oth- 
ers. This period included a 
business decline followed by 
a stock market boom, end- 
ing with the disastrous col- 
lapse of prices in 1929. 

(2) From the end of 1929 to 
the end of 1936—I started 
giving full time to the af- 
fairs of Atlas. Control of 
21 other investment com- 
panies was acquired during 
this time. Most were liqui- 
dated into Atlas; three were 
merged into Atlas. 

(3) From the end of 1936 to 
date —- In this period Atlas 
has given attention _ pri- 
marily to the “special situa- 
tion” type of investment al- 
ready described. 


Although Atlas happens to fit in- 
to the legal definition of a closed 
end investment company, I prefer 
to think of it as a pool of capital 
engaged in transactions to benefit 
its stockholders. 
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This type of operation has proven 
profitable. Atlas realized over $60,- 
000.000 in net profits from October 
31, 1936, to date — mostly on 
major special situations. 

During the past 18 years Atlas 

has made substantial profits in the 
following special situations: 
Greyhound Corporation 
Paramount Pictures Corp. 
American & Foreign Power Co.. Ine. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Utilities Power & Light (later Ogden 

Corp.) 

Rotary Electric Steel 

Hilton Hotels Corporation 

Hearst Consolidated Publishing 

Franklin Simon and Co, 

Bonwit Teller Inc. 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum 

Barnsdall Oil 

Panhandle Producing and Refining 

Cons. Vultee Aircraft (Now Convair 
division of General Dynamics Corp.) 

No one special situation is the 
same, so it is impossible to gen- 
eralize. Perhaps a specific example, 
such as Consolidated Vultee. will 
illustrate the workings of the Atlas 
organization: 

In 1947 Convair had a good 
reputation for quality and quan- 
tity. For quality it could point 
to a steady record of well-designed 
airplanes and industry recognition 
of a good engineering organiza- 
tion. As to quantity, in World 
War II Convair produced more 
than 10,000 Liberator bombers. 
Between Pearl Harbor and V-J 
Day, the company delivered more 
than 13 per cent of the total out- 
put of the nation’s aircraft. After 
World War II, however. our na- 
tion was in a mood to bring our 
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soldiers home and to forget about 
producing implements of war. 

In the post-war struggle Convair 
got itself in serious trouble in two 





years, imperilling its solvency and 
bank credits. The company had 
outstanding bank loans of $15,- 
000,000 when Atlas entered the 
picture in November, 1947. 

Main difficulty was that man- 
agement had underestimated the 
number of man-hours necessary to 
produce a Convair-Liner. Based on 
wartime experience, an expendi- 
ture of less than 30,000 man-hours 
of direct labor per plane was in- 
dicated. But, based on the 1947 
year-end audit, this figure had in- 
creased to 75.000 man-hours for 
each of the 178 planes to be built. 
In addition there were delays in 
obtaining materials and also in 
certification of the plane by the 
government. All of this increased 
costs and delayed deliveries. 

During fiscal 1947—-the year 
before Atlas came in — Convair 
lost approximately $42.976.341 be- 
fore recovery of federal taxes paid 
on income of prior years. 

These 1947 losses so reduced 
working capital that the ratio re- 
quired by the credit arrangements 
was not maintained, To obtain new 
banking credit, Convair had to ob- 
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tain new capital funds from its 
stockholders. Atlas, largest single 
stockholder, committed itself in 
advance to take sufficient of this 
new stock to assure raising a mini- 
mum of $7,000,000 of new capital. 
In addition, pending negotiation 
of this new credit agreement. Atlas 
advanced Convair for operating 
$1.500.000 on an un- 
secured promissory note. 
Finally. all of the difficulties 
were overcome. 


purposes 


In the spring of 
1948. the production line started 
to function smoothly and from then 
on it was a steady up-hill pull. 
By 1949 operations were in the 
black and a dividend was declared 
in 1950 — first since 1947. For 
fiscal 1949, net was a little more 
than $3,700,000; by 1952 it ap- 
proximated $10.000.000 after taxes. 


Stock Sold 


With our job done. most of the 
stock of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation held by Atlas 
was sold in mid-April to General 
Dynamics Corporation and Atlas 
turned to other fields for the in- 
vestment of its capital and utiliza- 
tion of its resources. 

The latest special situation gone 
into is in the uranium field. I 
studied mining law in Colorado, 
practiced law in Salt Lake City. 
owned and operated mines on the 
Colorado Plateau 25 years ago- 
these were then vanadium mines. 
with the useless uranium content 
going into the dump—so I was 
familiar with the background when 
uranium came into its own. 
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Uranium has been highlighted 
because of its military uses, but 
its big future lies in peacetime 
uses. As a fuel to generate elec- 
tricity, it can cut sharply the cost 
of power production in various 
parts of the world, such as Eng- 
land, Argentina and Japan. In my 
opinion, it poses no threat to oil 
but will pick up where oil leaves 
off either for lack of reserves or 
cost of transportation. 
Pick had 
was developing a uranium mine in 
south central Utah. 
tion work had proven a lot of ore 
even though he had explored but 
a small part of his claims. But. 
as an individual starting without 
working capital, he could not well 
go about mechanization and large- 
scale production. The impact of 
taxes on his income was too great. 
In the national interest. the mine 


Vernon located and 


His explora- 


should be stepped up to a produc- 
tion of several hundred tons a day 
from the approximately 30 tons be- 
ing produced by his operations. 


Ideal Opportunity 


Wildcat claims had not seemed a 
suitable investment for Atlas Cor- 
poration but this mine, with 
enough ore already proven to re- 
turn the purchase price and with 
great potentials, seemed an_ ideal 
opportunity as a special situation. 

Its acquisition met with the per- 
sonal needs of Mr. Pick and placed 
Atlas Corporation in one of the 
leading positions in a new and 
growing industry with what seems 
to be unlimited horizons. 
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INVESTORS 
IN EAST BOOST 


MIP 


NVESTORS in nine Eastern States 
l -Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania—accounted 
for nearly half of the Monthly In- 
vestment Plans opened during the 
first eight months the new pay-as- 
you-go device was in existence. 

In the table at the bottom of this 
page, the first two columns show 
the number of MIP Plans in effect 
on September 24, 1954, in each of 
the nation’s four main geographic 
divisions. as well as each section’s 
percentage of the total. The third 
and fourth columns cite the number 
of individuals in each of the same 
geographic areas who owned stock 
in publicly-held corporations at the 


end of 1951, and the percentage 
for each section, as disclosed in the 
comprehensive report on “Share 
Ownership in the United States” 
by The Brookings Institution. 

The tabulation shows, somewhat 
surprisingly, a heavy concentration 
of MIP accounts in the Eastern 
States. This runs counter to the 
findings of the Brookings Survey 
which disclosed that, at the end of 
1951, most owners of stock in pub- 
licly-held corporations lived in the 
North Central States. 

Six Leaders 

Of the six individual states which 
led all others in the number of 
MIP Plans in effect at the end of 
eight months, three—-New York, 
with 5,579 Plans: Pennsylvania, 
with 1.860: and New Jersey, with 
1,697—were in the Eastern section 
of the country. Two—Illinois, with 
1.255 Plans in effect: Michigan, 
with 1.046—were in the North Cen- 
tral area; while one—California, 
with 2,069 Plans—was a Far West- 
ern State. 





























GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTORS 
MIP Plans In Effect Brookings Study as of 
9-24-54 12-31-51 
Number of Per Cent Number of Per Cent 
Plans of Total Share Owners of Total 
| Eastern States 10,343 45.1 1,760,000 27.1 
| North Central States 5,021 21.9 2,000,000 30.8 
Southern States 4,487 19.5 1,610,000 24.8 
Far Western States 3,092 13.5 1,120,000 17.3 
Total U. S. 22,943 100.0 6,490,000 100.0 
Other 302 | 
Total 23,245 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
FAVORITES 


IL company common stocks in 
QO general— and Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) in _par- 
ticular — lead the popularity pa- 
rade, at least so far as institutional 
investors are concerned. 

Of the 25 common stocks most 
popular with some 1,000 institu- 
tional are oils, 6 
chemicals, 5 utilities, 2 electrical 
equipments, 2 mail-order 
panies, | automotive and | copper. 


investors. 8 


com- 


No. of Owners 


The 25 favorite issues appear in 
the accompanying tabulation. and 
the figure in parentheses after the 
stock the 
financial institutions 
which held that particular security 
in their portfolios on the latest 
date for which such 
was available. 


name of each denotes 


number of 


information 
The number of in- 
stitutions owning each of the equi- 
ties tabled was obtained from the 
“Monthly Stock Digest.” published 
by Data Digests. Inc.. while other 
material in the table and in this 
article was developed by THE Ex- 
CHANGE Magazine. 

The institutional investors hold- 
these 25 


fire 


ing shares of 
stocks and casualty 
companies, investment trusts (both 
open- and closed-end). college en- 


common 
include 


dowment funds and life insurance 
companies. 
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cil 
‘i iL] 
There is, of course. more than 
one way to select equities most 
popular with institutional — in- 
vestors. One highly-regarded com- 
pilation, instance, cites 
Amerada Petroleum as the institu- 
tions’ favorite, because such invest- 
ors owned $90,100,000 worth of 
that issue at mid-year. However. 
the same compilation puts the num- 
ber of institutional portfolios con- 
taining Amerada at only 36: the 
number of shares held at 511.000. 
The equity favorites shown in 
the accompanying table constitute 
a broad sample of the combined 
investment judgement of all institu- 
tional First of all 
whether they own a few shares or 
a great many of the stocks cited 
the number of institutional in- 
vestors much 
than those appearing in other com- 
pilations. And, whether these in- 
vestors were motivated by a desire 


for 


investors. 


covered is larger 


for dividend income, for capital 
appreciation or for both, the fact 
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remains that a great many com- 
pany officials with an impressive 
background in the field of finance 
have demonstrated their confidence 
in these 25 particular stocks — by 
purchasing them. 

Following in order after Jersey 
Standard, whose stock is owned by 
510 big financial companies, the 
most popular of the 25 stocks — 
each owned by more than 300 
institutional investors — are Gen- 
eral Electric, E. I. du Pont, Union 


The other 15 issues appear in 
anywhere from 216 to 279 institu- 
tional portfolios. 

During the decade 1944-1953, 
every one of the issues moved up 
sharply from its opening price. 
Actually, two or three of the 25 
stocks were not listed throughout 
the entire 10 years, but, in such 
cases, the opening price shown in 
the table is the actual initial price 
established on the Stock Exchange. 


On October 1, 1954. every one 
Carbide & Carbon, American Tele- of the equities was selling above 
phone & Telegraph, General Mo- its closing price last year. 

tors, Gulf Oil, Westinghouse Flec- Twenty-four of the 25 common 
tric. Texas Company and Kenne- _ stocks were selling at the begin- 


cott Copper. ning of last month at a price above 





25 Common Stocks Popular With Institutional Investors 


Cash Divs. 
Mark Paid in 
944— arket 12 Mos. Per 
| 1953 Price Range Diice Ended Cent 
Open High Low Last 10/1/54 10/1/54 Yield 








Allied Chemical & Dye. (224) $37a $78%, ene $73% $9734 $3.30 3.4% 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (s). ot I2'ra — 24a 3454 37 1.64 4.4 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. .. 386) 156'/> 200'/4 13 156!/g 172'/2 9.00 5.2 
Commonwealth Edison (s). oie) an i 24% 37'/ 43% 1.80 4.1 
Continental Oil ....... 2a 13%a 52 71% 2.70 3.8 
Dow Chemical ......... (219) 10%,a 44'/, Nha 38'/4 41"/, 1.00(5) 2.4 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours.. (393) 34%a 108% 34'/,a 107% 143! ; 4.25 3.0 
Eastman Kodak ........... (231) 23a 473, 22%a 47'/, 60'/, 2.00 3.3 
General Electric .......... (sar oo a ree 29/40 4354 1.65a 3.8 
General Motors ......... 63a 6934 Vga 5854 897, 4.00 45 
Gulf Oil (s) daneas (342) 22%a 5854 2I'/a 46'/; 61%, 2.00(6) 3.3 
Kennecott Copper (301) 3034 92'/, 2934 64'/, 86'/5 6.00 7.0 
Monsanto Chemical ....... (233) 255,a 109'/2 24a 82'/5 893, 2.50 2.8 
Montgomery Ward ....... (227) 45%, 104'/, 415% 56 71% 3.50 49 
Niagara Mohawk Power.... (250) 21% 28'/2 183, 27% 31 1.60 5.2 
Phillips Petroleum (279) 22%a 69'/> 2Vha 53'/2 62% 2.60 4.1 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (255) 22¥%a 62% 2la 62 733 2.45 3.3 
Socony-Vacuum (270) 12% 4054 12 35'/2 483, 2.25 4.6 
Standard Oil of Calif. (262) \7a 64\/5 1S5ga 52% 76'/> 3.00 3.9 
Standard Oil of Indiana (s) (231) 32% 92 31 68'/> 9234 2.50 2.7 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.).. (510) 25¥%a 85 2354a 72 993, 4.80 48 
Texas Utilivies” (216) 255485 58%HOO2UBSCOS 
exas Utilities 8 Ay h, a 5% 8 8 
Union Carbide & Carbon. (390) 26%4a 75/4 253%a 74/4 83'/2 2.50 3.0 
Westinghouse Electric (335) 23'/2a 52'/2 205% 50% 72 2.00 2.8 


a Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
s Stock in another issue given during the period (no adjustment made). 
(5) Plus 2'/2% stock. (6) Plus 4% stock. 
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the average of its high and low 
for the years 1944-1954. The lone 
exception was Montgomery Ward, 
which sold on October 1 for less 
than $2 a share below its average 
price for the decade ending with 
1953. For 17 of the favorites, 


prices the first of October were 

















more than $20 a share higher than 
the average market prices for the 
period 1944-1953. 

Even more impressive, however, 
is the fact that October 1, 1954, 
market prices for 18 of the com- 
mon stocks — or 72 per cent of 
those shown—were above the 
highs recorded during the years 


1944-1953. For instance, du Pont’s 
market price at the start of last 
month was more than $35 a share 
higher than the best level that 
stock attained in the previous 
decade. General Motors was up 
$20.12 a share from its high for 
the previous 10 years; Westing- 
house Electric, $19.50; Allied 
Chemical & Dye, $19.37: Texas 
Company, $17.62; Jersey Stand- 
ard, $14.75; and 11 others were 
up by lesser amounts. 

As might be expected in a group 
of common stocks so popular with 
large investors, the 25 equities gen- 
erally showed modest yields at the 
beginning of October. Based on 
cash dividends paid in the 12 
months ended October 1, 1954, 
and market prices on the latter 
date, only three of the issues 
showed yields of better than 5 per 
cent. 

The smallest yield was on Dow 
Chemical — 2.4 per cent; the larg- 
est 7.0 per cent — Kennecott Cop- 
per. 
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IT ISN’T A 


66] S it true,” a reader asks, “that 

] many better-known stocks are 
currently selling above their 1929 
highs?” 

Well. here’s one way of answer- 
ing that question: 

Of the 30 common stocks in a 
popular industrial stock average 
used to gauge the market’s level. 
17 were selling above their 1929 
peaks when trading ended on Octo- 
ber 21, last. and 13 were below 
their highs for 1929. 

The table below cites the 10 
stocks in this group which show 
the largest advances over their 
highs for 25 years ago, as well 
as the 10 which show the largest 
declines. Where there have been 
stock dividends or splits since 
1929, peak prices for that earlier 
year have been adjusted. 


One-Way Street 


On a straight arithmetical basis. 
the 10 stocks in the first column 
show an average rise of $44.86 per 
share over their 1929 highs; while 
the other 10 show an average drop 
of $39.50 a share. 

The tabulation doesn’t take into 
consideration, of course, the 
growth these companies have en- 
joyed in the past 25 years. Nor 
does it tell how much of earnings 
has been plowed back into the busi- 
ness; how much they have spent 
on research to create new prod- 
ucts, services and markets: to what 
extent payrolls, sales and produc- 
tivity have risen. 

More important. the table ig- 
nores completely the fact that the 
dollar of 25 years ago was worth— 
in terms of 1954 purchasing power 
—more than 150 cents. 








Market Prices—1929 vs. 1954—of 20 Well-Known Listed Stocks 








Adj. Market 
1929 Price 
High 10-21-54 
467%, Bethlehem Steel $813, 
57%, E. |. du Pont 143'/2 
45% General Motors 89'/, 
18, National Steel 51% 
45'/, Sears, Roebuck 71% 
37' Standard Oil of Calif. 72'/ 
37'/, Standard Oil (N. J.) 9954 
3 Texas Co. .. 793%, 
4654 Union Carbide & Carbon 78 
*123%4 United Aircraft 6254 


* Adjusted high for year 1934. 








Adj. Market 
1929 Price 
High 10-21-54 
54'/, American Smelting $39%, 
310! Amer. Tel. & Tel. 171% 
11646 American Tobacco 59% 
126% Corn Products 83'/2 
8134 General Foods 72% 
473%, International Harvester 32 
723%, International Nickel 49 
28'/, Loew's 17 
Ce We. FRO oiccsecasseus 60!/g 
ree 47 
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Newly Listed 
Steel Company 
Diversiftes 
Production 


77HEN Harrisburg Steel Cor- 
W poration set out to diversify 
production last year, it entered two 
unusual businesses — reclaiming 
steel scrap from open hearth slag, 
which is the waste substance cre- 
ated in steel-making. and manufac- 
turing such specialized railroad 
products as switches and crossings. 

Originally a producer of steel 
cylinders for storing gases under 
pressure, Harrisburg Steel—whose 
887,480 shares of $2.50-par value 
common stock (ticker symbol: 
HSB) were admitted to trading on 
the Stock Exchange in September— 
still turns out those products at its 
plant in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Branches Out 


In 1953, it branched out by buy- 
ing Heckett Engineering, Inc., and 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 

The Heckett subsidiary owns a 
patented process for reclaiming 
steel scrap from steel mill slag 
piles. Equipment for recovering 
and cleaning the scrap is set up at 
the mills—currently Heckett is op- 
erating at 15 steel plants in the 
United States and Canada—and the 
recovered scrap is sold back to the 
mills. 
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Steel cylinders for storing gas under 
high pressure are tested at plant of 
Horrisburg Steel. 


Heckett is currently setting up 
equipment to serve a large steel 
plant in England. 

Taylor-Wharton produces spe- 
cial trackwork, steel cylinders 
for storing gases, pipe couplings, 
flanges and manganese steel cast- 
ings. Plants are located at High 
Bridge, N. J., Easton, Pa., Cincin- 
nati, O., and Birmingham, Ala. 

In all, 2,025 people are employed 
by Harrisburg Steel and subsidi- 
aries. 

The newly-acquired businesses 
boosted both sales and profits of 
Harrisburg Steel to record highs 
last year. Sales amounted to 
$21.557.000 and net income of 
$1,745,000 was equivalent to $2.11 
a common share. In the first five 
1954 months, sales totaled $11.- 
558.000, and net income of $1.,- 
062.000 was equal to $1.28 a com- 
mon share. 

Last year the company’s 2.240 
common share owners received 
dividends of 98 cents per share. So 
far in 1954, four dividends of 371% 
cents each have been paid. 
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LEADERS 


HICH are the leading com- 
W panies listed on the Exchange? 
If you put that question to a 
score of investors — experienced or 
not — you'd probably get a pretty 
wide variety of answers, even 
though some corporations might be 
included in every reply. 


Many Meanings 

The word “leading,” of course, 
means different things to different 
people. One investor, for instance, 
might select his leaders strictly on 
the basis of market price. Factors 
that could weigh more or less heav- 
ily with others might include total 
assets, sales, profits, outstanding 
shares, number of stockholders, 
trading volume. dividend rate or 
the company’s dividend-longevity- 
payment record. 

Shown in the accompanying 
table are 54 leading companies. 

They are the first and second in 
each of 27 industrial classifications, 
rated solely and arbitrarily on the 
basis of the total market value of 
the common stock of each of these 
corporations at the close of the 
third quarter of this vear. 

As might be expected, the table 
contains some surprises: 

The total market value of the 
common stock of American Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph —leader of 
the utility group — is $8,123,826,- 
084, or more than 235 times the 
value of the common stock of 
American-Hawaiian Steamship — 
leader of the shipbuilding and 
operating group. 

In number of listed shares, Gen- 
eral Motors — ranking No. 1 in 
the automotive group — shows 88,- 
513.817, or more than 50 times 
greater than the 1.651.044 shown 
for U. S. Gypsum—No. 1 in the 
building trade classification. 









HAWAIIAN 
$ 34,500,000. 


A. T. & T.’s 1.265.000 share 
owners outnumber the 2,000 share 
owners of American-Hawaiian 
Steamship by a 632-to-1 ratio. 

General Motor’s 1953 sales of 
$10,028,000,000 topped the No. 1 
company in the real estate group 
— Kern County Land, which had 
sales of $32,900,000 — by better 
than 300-to-1. 

The market price of $293 for 
the stock of International Business 
Machines — leader in the office 
equipment classification — was 
more than 16 times greater than 
the price of $18 shown for the 
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stock of Loew’s, Inc. — leader in 
the amusement group. 

Dividend payments for the pe- 
riod covered ranged downward 


from $9 per share by A. T. & T. 


to only 85 cents by Loew’s. 


From the standpoint of total 
market value of common stock. 
General Motors in the automotive 
group, A. T. & T. among the util- 
ities, du Pont in the chemical 
industry, Standard Oil of New 





Two Top Listed Common Stocks—Based on Total Market Value at the 





Company's 
Approx. 1953* Cash Divs. 
Number No. of Salesor Market Pd.in!2 Per 

Total Market of Listed Share Revenues Price Mos. Ended Cent 
Atrenase Value 9/30/54 Shares Owners (In Mils.) 9/30/54 9/30/54 Yield 
Douglas Aircraft Co. .. $ 214,007,820 2,459,860 9,000 $ 874.5 $ 87 $5.50a 63 
United Aircraft Corp. 200,889,114 3,240,147 30,000 817.9 62 3.25s 5.2 
Amusement 
Loew's Inc. ena 92,567,070 5,142,615 33,000 177.6 18 0.85 47 
Columbia Broadcast. (''A'') 87,540,369 1,268,701 10,000 237.0 69 1.85 27 
Automotive 
General Motors Corp. 8,054,757,347 88,513,817 466,000 10,028.0 91 4.00 44 
Chrysler Corporation 618,843,750 8,968,750 84,000 3,347.9 69 5.25 bad 
Building Trade 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 302,141,052 1,651,044 10,000 194.6 183 7.00 3.8 
Johns-Manville Corp. 244,809,334 3,179,342 14,000 252.6 77 4.25 55 
Chemical 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 6,612,630,025 45,604,345 132,000 1,749.6 145 4.25 2.9 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2,466,551,724 29,363,711 110,000 1,025.8 84 2.50 3.0 
Electrical Equipment 
General Electric Co. 3,811,429,600 86,623,400 248,000 3,128.1 44 1.65a 3.8 
Westinghouse Electric 1,185,821,344 16,244,128 105,000 1,582.0 73 2.00 27 
Farm Machinery 
International Harvester 450,568,074 13,653,578 77,000 1,256.1 33 2.00 6.1 
Caterpillar Tractor 268,890,635 4,136,779 20,000 433.9 65 1.92a 3.0 
Financial 
C. 1. T. Financial 392,047,254 9,117,378 23,000 229.1(D) 43 1.95 45 
Transamerica Corp. 335,008,800 9,853,200 117,000 12.1(D) 34 1.30 3.8 
Food Prods. & Bev. 
National Dairy Products 525,430,074 13,472,566 62,000 1,232.1 39 1.53a 39 
Coca-Cola Co. 496,573,380 4,280,805 21,000 251.2 116 5.00 43 
Leather & Its Prod. 
International Shoe Co. 142,800,000 3,400,000 13,000 251.0 42 2.40 5.7 
Melville Shoe Corp. 83,713,740 2,790,458 17,000 108.9 30 1.80 6.0 
Machinery & Metals 
American Can Co. 457,194,822 10,885,591 29,000 660.6 42 1.40 3.3 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. 284,244,233 3,123,563 9,000 214.0 91 2.45 2.7 
Mining 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 930,662,158 10,821,653 90,000 476.7 86 6.00 7.0 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 822,697,636 10,032,898 11,000 707.5 82 1.60 2.0 
Office Equipment 
Int'l Bus. Machines 1,200,852,003 4,098,471 20,000 410.0 293 3.58a 1.2 
National Cash Register Co. 194,138,637 2,181,333 15,000 260.9 89 2.93a 3.3 
Paper & Publishing 
International Paper Co. 765,658,842 9,816,139 31,000 673.5 78 3.00 3.8 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 400,723,510 7,285,882 21,000 298.0 55 1.90 3.5 


** Chrysler paid 75 cents a share in September vs. $1.50 in previous quarters. 
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al Jersey in the petroleum group. and Three companies which each 


k, General Electric among the elec- rank No. 2 in their groupings 

ve trical equipment manufacturers Union Carbide. Texas Company 
il- show the widest margins over the and Westinghouse Electric — top 
val No. 2 company in their particular the No. 1 companies in total mar- 
=W classifications. ket value in 19 of the 27 groups. 











e at the Close of the Third 1954 Quarter—in Each of 27 Industry Groups 





Company's 
S. Approx. 1953* Cash Divs. 
Per Number No. of Salesor Market Pd. in 12 Per 
ed Cent Total Market of Listed Share Revenues Price Mos. Ended Cent 
Yield r Value 9/30/54 Shares Owners (In Mils.) 9/30/54 9/30/54 . Yield 
Petrol. & Nat'l Gas ————— — 
63 Standard Oil Co. (N. J. wks .. 6,057,109,200 60,571,092 284,000 4,137.7 100 4.80 4.8 
5.2 Texas Company , .. 2,180,024,592 27,595,248 121,000 1,558.8(B) 79 3.40 4.3 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 
47 Union Pacific R.R. Co. 595,739,880 4,445,820 59,000 530.0 134 6.00 45 
27 Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. 563,077,920 4,854,120 40,000 613.5 116 7.00 6.0 
Real Estate 
44 Kern County Land Co. 180,000,000 4,000,000 13,000 32.9 45 2.25 5.0 
a Texas Pacific Land Trust 161,418,460 1,152,989 6,000 7.8 140 2.60 1.9 
Retail Trade 
3.8 Sears, Roebuck Co. 1,793,182,578 24,232,197 97,000 2,981.9 74 2.45 3.3 
55 J.C. Penney Company 724,411,776 8,231,952 30,000 1,109.5 88 3.50 4.0 
Rubber 
29 B. F. Goodrich Co. Be 453,171,778 4,399,726 17,000 674.6 103 3.20 3.1 
3.0 Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co. 368,611,236 4,550,756 41,000 1,210.5 8I 2.98a 3.7 
Shipbuilding & Oper. 
3.8 Amer.-Hawaiian Steam- 
27 RE Ae AAS HSS 34,500,000 500,000 2,000 9.7 69 3.00 4.3 
Newport News Ship 
6.1 Building & Dry Dock .... 32,000,000 800,000 8,000 157.1(C) 40 3.00 75 
3.0 Steel & Iron 
U.S. Steel: Core. ........... 1,468,611,144 26,225,199 230,000 3,861.0 56 3.00 5.4 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 737,886,534 9,582,942 86,000 2,082.0 77 5.50 7.1 
S Textile 
‘ American Viscose Corp. ... 143,956,120 4,113,032 17,000 228.2 35 2.00 5.7 
Celanese Corp. of Amer. 128,588,988 5,844,954 28,000 166.0 22 0.75 3.4 
= Tobacco 
: American Tobacco Co. 397,265,550 6,512,550 73,000 1,088.4 61 4.30 7.0 
R. J. Reynolds Tob."'B" 372,640,749 9,554,891 56,000 876.2 39 2.30 5.9 
5.7 Utilities 
6.0 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 8,123,826,084 47,231,547 1,265,000 4,416.7 172 9.00 5.2 
Commonwealth Edison 730,710,200 16,607,050 127,000 329.2 a4 1.80s 4.1 
3.3 Miscellaneous 
27 Minnesota Min. & Mfg. Co. 591,766,920 8,218,985 14,000 219.9 72 1.20 1.7 
Halliburton Oil Well Cem. 146,944,000 2,624,000 7,000 113.0 56 1.85 3.3 
7.0 U.S. Cos. Oper. Abr'd 
2.0 United Fruit Company 447,525,000 8,775,000 68,000 87.6 51 3.50 6.9 
International Tel. & Tel. . 157,886,894 7,176,677 57,000 408.0(C) 22 1.00 45 
1.2 Foreign Companies 
33 Int'l Nickel Co. of Can. ; 714,617,225 14,584,025 84,000 338.6 49 2.35 4.8 
Aluminium, Ltd. 622,724,310 9,024,000 19,000 335.7 69 2.00 2.9 
3.8 “Where fiscal years differ from calendar year, figures shown are for the latest full fiscal year. 
35 a Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


sPlus stock in another issue (no adjustment made). D Total Income. B Excludes wholly-owned 
subsidiaries operating in Brazil. C Gross earnings. + Common and preferred combined. 


_ 
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Are Guaranteed 
Stocks Popular? 


MANY investors — particularly 
M those whose chief objective 
is income—try to select only com- 
mon stocks of corporations with 
excellent dividend records. 

This type of investor, it would 
seem, could be strongly tempted 
by common or preferred stocks 
whose annual dividends are guar- 
anteed by another—and usually a 
larger—company. 

The table at the bottom of this 
page, however, suggests that  in- 
vestors haven't broken 
down brokers’ doors to acquire 
this type of security. The table 
10 selected stocks listed on 
the Exchange, all of which have 


exactly 


cites 


paid their share owners the same 


guaranteed amount each year 


for a quarter-century or longer. 

During the first nine months of 
1954, the largest turnover in any 
one stock in this group was 3.600 
shares of Northern Central — 
9/100ths of 1 per cent of the 
approximate turnover of 3,800,000 
shares recorded by the volume 
leader on the Exchange in the same 
nine months. Most of the 10 stocks 
in the statistical table, it should be 
noted, do not rank high in number 
of outstanding shares, and in many 
instances their shares are closely 


held. 


Yields 


The low trading volume regis- 
tered by these stocks is not be- 
cause they all sell at prices which 
produce abnormally low yields. 
Actually, the yields range from 
3.8 to 6.2 per cent, and, at one 
time or another during the last 
decade, yields on these issues were 
much higher. 





Selected Guaranteed Stocks Which Have Maintained Present 
Annual Cash Dividend Rates for 25 Years or Longer 


Reported Volume 


Annual Price Range Market Per Full Ist 9 
Div. 1944-1953 Price Cent Year Months 
Stock Rate High Low 10-1-54 Yield 1953 1954 

Beech Creek Railroad Co. ......... $2.00 $43 $ 27, $ 33% 5.9 3,330 2,560 
Canada Southern Ry. Co 3.00 58 335% 59 5.1 3,150 3,370 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. &St. L. Ry. 5% Pfd. 5.00 108 67 90'/4 55 750 140 
Cleve. & Pittsburgh R.R. 7% Cap. 3.50 106 6l'/2 74\/4 4.7 3,040 1,960 
Detroit, Hillsdale & Southw. R.R. 4.00 77 50 64'/2 6.2 510 200 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. 6.00 175 85'/2 148'/, 4.0 1,540 1,210 
Northern Central Ry. Co 4.00 117 75'/2 86 4.7 3,440 3,600 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. Ry. Co. 7.00 202 138 157'/, 45 390 250 
Pitts., Youngs. & Ash. Ry. 7% Pfd. 7.00 200 129 149 47 460 260 
Vicks, Shreve. & Pac. Ry. 5% Pfd 5.00 127 70 132'/, 3.8 200 350 


New York Central Railroad guarantees four of the dividends shown in 
the table above; Pennsylvania Railroad guarantees four; and Western 
Union Telegraph and Illinois Central Railroad each guarantee one. 
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What's Wrong 
W ith JUNIOR? 


“Don’t buy securities in 
the name of a minor.” 
“Don’t register securi- 
ties in or transfer them 
to his or her name.” 
“Don’t open a_broker- 
age account or attempt 
to register securities in 
your name ‘in trust for’ 
your minor children or 
grandchildren.” 


That’s the advice one leading 
member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange is forced to offer its cus- 
tomers--and it’s pretty representa- 
tive of the attitude of most brokers 
toward gifts of stock to minors. 

What’s wrong with Junior? If 
Uncle Willie wants to give him one 
share of stock for a Christmas 
present, what’s all the fuss about? 

Parents Interested 

As a matter of fact. more and 
more parents are expressing an 
interest in buying stock for their 
children for two reasons. 

First of all. of course. they want 
to start a little nest egg for their 
child’s future. 

Second. they realize a share of 
stock can provide Junior with a 
practical home study course in our 
free enterprise business system. A 
dividend check can be a mighty 
persuasive interpreter of the Ameri- 
can profit system. 


Bo 2 


Unfortunately under present 
laws in most states, here’s what 
happens: 

If a parent buys stocks for his 
son in his son’s name, he can’t sell 
the stock—even though good in- 
vestment judgment so dictates——un- 
less he is appointed his child’s legal 
guardian by court order. 

Let’s say your 15-year-old son 
buys some stock. When he reaches 
the age of 21, if the stock has de- 
clined. the broker may be held 
liable for the loss. 

One answer is the creation of a 
trust—-which may be cumbersome 
and costly. 


Solution Proposed 


The Stock Exchange recently 
presented a proposed solution to 
this problem for consideration by 
various State Legislatures. 

That proposal would permit a 
parent or other adult to make a 
sift of securities to a child. with 
the power of management of such 
securities reserved to the giver or 
a close relative of the child who 
would be called the custodian of 
the minor’s securities. The custo- 
dian could sell the child’s securities, 
but could only buy such securities 
for the minor as a prudent man 
would purchase. Brokers. transfer 
agents and other third parties 
would be protected from liability 
to the minor because of their deal- 
ings with the adult custodian. 

It should be as easy for Junior 
to own stock as it is for him to own 
a government bond or a savings 
account. 








Must you be an expert to own stocks? 


[ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH SHARE OWNERS] 


KORACE L. HILL Ill, 

insurance aects. man, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

No, I don’t think you 

have to be an expert. 

I read that last year 

many stocks paid a 

6°, return. That in- 

: \ 4 — trigued me, so I went 

to a broker and we selected a stock 

that should give me a good return. 

Since then I’ve increased my holdings 

regularly. To me buying stock is 
mostly a matter of common sense. 


HARRY LAHMAN, /e- 
tired, Atlanta, Ga. 
Certainly not, but | 
think you ought to get 
the facts before buy- 
ing. Company reports. 
financial pages of 
newspapers and finan- 
cial magazines, and 
four good sources of 
information. The firm I do business 
with is always ready to help me make 
sound investment decisions. 


my broker are 


JOSEPH R. WALSH, 
billing clerk, Troy, 
New York 
Buying stock is easier 
and less complicated 
than buying a car. 
You don’t have to bea 
financial expert to own 
a share of General 
Motors any more than you need be a 
master mechanic to own a Buick. If 
you buy through a broker in whom you 
have confidence, you’ve made a good 
start. 


GEORGE CLIFFORD, 
ass’t. bank cashier, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
1 think you’re better 
off if you don’t try to 
be an expert. If you 
can get the habit of 
asking a broker’s ad- 
vice—instead of think- 
ing you know it all—you won't be 
misled by tips, and your investments 
will be sounder and more profitable 
in the long run. 


Most successful investing is just good sense. 
—Buy stock in well-known companies. The 1,211 listed on the Stock 
Exchange are all well known, and the facts about them are open to all. 


—Get the facts. 
tigation can be costly. 


Rushing into an investment without careful inves- 


—Learn to ask your broker for advice. His experience and knowledge 
can be a great help whenever you have an investment problem. 

If you would like more information, just write, call or stop in at 
your nearest member firm. We will be glad to help you. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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